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SHIPS THAT PASS = GAINSBOROUGH 
by Captain P. A. HeDonald 


A ship of sail, or even a hulk of what was once a towering ship, seldom fails, it 
seems, to arouse interest, to challenge the imagination of seamen and laymen alike. The 
appeal is universal. If the ship be old and its history lost in antiquity, the imagination 
is stirred to greater, even fantastic heights. Mystery, romance, scenes of adventure, of 
peril and violence are attributed, conjured up until, legend upon legend, the ship emerges 
in the minds of her worshipers, whether clipper or plodding drogher, a fabulous and en- 
chanted craft. Such a ship was the DIAMOND HEAD, 


For more years than most can remember, the hulk DIAMOND HEAD, formerly a bark of that 
same name, was moored along the east bank of Lake Union, in the heart of Seattle where, 
viewed daily by thousands, she became, as years passed, an object of much speculation and 
the subject of many a tall tale. Men and women writers long on imagination but short on 
basic facts and with a flair for the lurid and the fantastic found in this old hulk a happy 
vehicle for their extravagant though quite interesting yarns. The stories told were usually 


of a general pattern, differing only in detail and flights of fancy of the authors' fer~ 
tile minds. 


Stories of ships both evoke and stimulate the interest, and some of the tales of the 
_ DIAMOND HEAD ran true to form. She is usually pictured as having been the oldest and the. 
first iron ship built, of having been the largest ship in her class, of breaking all 
world's records for speed, and of having been a pirate, a treasure ship, a slaver, and 
even a convict ship in her day, transporting convicts to Van Diemens Land, a haunted ship 
where of nights the cries of ghosts in their chains could be heard if one was but attuned 
to such pleasant entertainment. And being the first ship built of iron, the skeptic popu- 
lace of London decked themselves out in their Sunday bib and tucker to witness her launch- 
ing - and to watch her sink, of course = “Who ever heard of iron floating," and so forth. 


Such are some of the tales told and though none of them were true, stories of their 
kind make good copy. In the meantime, oblivious of the interest created and equally un- 
mindful of the nearby motley lot of broken down pleasure craft, ex-rum runners, and other 
pensioners fallen from their high estate, the DIAMOND HEAD did duty as an oil storage hulk. 


Whatever the history of this hulk, there was something of quiet dignity, of fine sheer 
and waterline that years of common servitude had failed to erase, and in sharp contract to 
the plebeian if not unlovely habitues of the waterside surrounding her, she seemed a crea-~ 
ture apart. 


The DIAMOND HEAD, originally the fullrigzed ship GAINSBOROUGH built of iron and 
launched from the yard of Lungley & Co. of London, 1866. The GAINSBOROUGH was of 1,000 
tons register and compared with her contemporaries, she was quite a large ship. 


& considerable number of iron ships ranging in tonnage from 400 to approximately 1,300 
were built in British yards prior to the GAINSBOROUGH. Only rarely did such early iron 
ships exceed 1,200 to 1,300 tons register. The first oceangoing iron ship of sail of which 
we have authentic record was the bark IRONSIDES of 450 tons built at Liverpool, 1838. 

Some of these early iron ships eventually, in their old age, diverted to our flag - such 
as the EUTERPE of 1,250 tons and the HIMALAYA of 975 tons, both built in 1863. What was 
probably the oldest iron vessel to come under our flag was the barkentine RUTH built as 

the bark SHARPSHOOTER of approximately 500 tons at Sunderland, 1860. 


One has to quarry deep into the misty past for the scant data available - the GAINS— 
BOROUGH, something of a freelancer, we gather, nonetheless made frequent voyages in the 
late sixties and in the seventies to ports in the then quite young colony of New Zealand. 


In January 1868 we find her taking her departure from Gravesend, New Zealand =~ bound 
with freight and immigrants. After being buffeted by heavy gales in home waters, putting 
back to Plymouth, from which port she made a fresh start and finally May 2 arrived at 
Lyttleton, New Zealand. Again, in late 1877, for instance, the GAINSBOROUGH departed from 
London with cargo and a complement of crew and immigrants totaling more than 300. In ad- 
dition to freight and immigrants, the GAINSBOROUGH like other New Zeland-bound ships car= 
ried much livestock, including a variety of birds - songsters ~ for transplanting in that 
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new country. On the manifest would, for instance, be listed the number of larks, bull- 
finches, starlings, blackbirds and pigeons. Except for the pigeons, these birds seem to 


have thrived pretty well during those passages, often of more than a hundred days. 


Again, before clear of the Bay of Biscay, the ship met with gales resulting in loss 


of much gear, sails and spars. Repairs were effected at sea, and after a 125-day passage 
the GAINSBOROUGH arrived at Wellington, New Zealand. 


More New Zealand voyages were made at intervals of years during which she tramped the 
sea lanes of both hemispheres to ports in both Pacifics, to India as an occasional trooper, 
and with walers*from Australia to India. These are some of the activities engaged in, 
though details are scant. 


There be hidden chapters in the life of this ship, but again in 1896 we find her, now 
past her first flush of youth, in Westport, New Zealand, loading a cargo of coal destined 
for San Francisco. The GAINSBOROUGH's passage through the two Pacifics proved slow and 
making @ poor course, provision running low, she was forced to make for the nearest port, 
Honolulu. It was in making this port, August 1896, that the ship stranded on a reef off 


Diamond Head, resulting in the sale of the ship as she stood, for the reputed sum of 
$1,800. 


Her Captain, Alexander McPhail, was the principal owner of the ship, and not being 
covered by insurance, he was also the chief loser. Including the Captain and family, the 
ship's complement amounted to fifteen. Ship and cargo were later salvaged and in the 
early part of 1897 we find the erstwhile GAINSBOROUGH reconditioned and putting to sea as 
the bark DIAMOND HEAD, San Francisco bound, Captain Ward in command. 


The DIAMOND HEAD continued to voyage in Northwest Pacific waters until about 1910, 
when she was rigged down to a towing barge, stumps of masts still standing. Some years 
later she was converted to an oil storage hulk in local waters, in which capacity she 


remained until in 1950-1951 this eighty-five-year-old ship was put to the torch for her 
metal, 


All being relative, the mortality of ships and of men differ but little. Each struts 
his stuff for a brief spell only to depart, some in early youth, some at high noon, while 
a few by some special dispensation or favor have their letter of marque extended until 
they, too, tired and decrepit, must render up their bones. 


Eighty-five years, but a pantile-toss in the great scheme of things, is, in terms of 
ships and men that sailed them, beyond the limit of the Charter Party. 


The GAINSBOROUGH, one almost regrets to inform the enthusiasts, had, as far as is 
known, never been a slaver, a pirate, or a treasure ship, and since transportation of con- 
victs to Van Diemens Land and to Australia had been abolished ere she came upon the scene, 
not even a convict ship. But eighty-five years, and some forty-five of those years under 
sail taking all that the elements of the five oceans had to offer, is in itself a suffi-~ 
cient mark of distinction. 


Even in this practical age few there are who do not in some way respond, whose imagi- 
nation is not touched by the sight of an old sailing ship or by its possibly romantic 
past. And strange though it may seem, a sailorman of the old school, single-tracked in 
his loyalty, regards with aversion, even with repugnance, the deliberate destruction or 
breaking up of an old sailer. He even regards it beneath the dignity of a shipyard to be 
so engaged. 


But this being a highly competitive age, the old sailor grants, since the ship must 
be scrapped by someone, a shipyard, like the individual, may lower its sight somewhat; and 


thus we find construction, repairing and demolishing of ships all done with the same energ) 
and the same skill. 


The onetime inflexible sailor, while viewing, alongside the DIAMOND HEAD being des- 
troyed, a ship being built and still another being repaired, realizes that to stay afloat 
one must be versatile. Elsewhere in the yard one could view the completion of a super 
powered dredge capable of changing as if by magic the geographical contour of a coastline, 
or of rendering the merest rockbound frogpond into a navigable body of water, Also could 


*Notes "Waler" is a small horse used by the British Army in Indias P.eaAcMe 
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be seen young men with eager, expectant faces, smoke belching from ears and nostrils, 

bent double over blueprints representing conversion or rebuilding of locomotives ree 
putedly having done war duty in some subtropical country. These locomotives, one is told, 
have also to be acclimated to the more rugged service in sub-zero Alaska. 


Yea, even locomotives and Pullman coaches become legitimate grist in a modern ship~ 
yard. The old sailor, ever skeptical, notices, however, the almost amazing degree of 
coordination in the delegating of the work and in the performance of same among the var= 
ious crafts. A button is pushed, a number is given, and orders in terms and language 
neither nautical nor entirely of the land are also given and intelligently interpreted - 
a sort of Siwash Esperanto ~ and all seems to function like an enchanted Ouija board. 


Conceivably even a ship of sail could be built = the hull, that is, but the know~- 


how of rigging the tophamper, and above all the iron work aloft in such a ship as is then 
being scrapped is a lost art. 


One doubts that any present-day ingenuity or alchemy could produce the material that, 
for toughness and strength, could match the iron work aloft in a squarerigger built prior 
to the century. The "blacksmith" work aloft supporting the heavy spars multiplied in 
eight by the, at times almost incalculable, pressure of wind upon the sails had to be of 
a material unsurpassed. The heavy, brittle mail-order stuff of today resembles in quality 
the iron work of an old sailing ship as does a cheese knife a "Damascus blade." 


Having now in a manner presided down to the very burning ghat of the old ship, ship 
lovers may take comfort in the fact that she did not take her final departure unshriven. 


Also, those who do modeling and are otherwise students of marine architecture may 
note with interest from the photo of this picturesque ship the outboard channels and that 
the chainplates pierce the bulwarks in line with the pinrail. Although this feature as 
to chainplates and channels was not common, a number of early composite and iron ships 
had single or double channels and chainplates piercing the bulwarks either at the deck= 
line or in the wake of the pinrail. 


BONE SHIP MODELS 
by John J. Flynn 


I have had the opportunity of studying about 25 or 30 models of various sizes and 
have come to the conclusion that the smaller the model is the greater the charm it pos= 
sesses. My idea is that a hull should not run over 12" in length. These models can 
hardly be said to be built to scale so great care must be observed to keep the various 
parts in proportion. The hull planking must be kept small or the effect of daintiness 


is lost. When planking from 1/4" wide and upwards in width are laid the model becomes 
ordinary. 


I feel that the model that catches the eye is the one that is modeled after an old 
man of war with the tiny stanchions, stairways, skylights, gratings, port wreaths, 
scrolls, quarter galleries and figures. However, all of us are not gifted with the 
ability to carve these figures. So if a bone model is your ambition keep it small. I 
am not a carver so have to content myself with a model of a merchant ship. 


The small models I have seen, say with hulls under 5", the hulls were made of large 


pieces of bone glued together, not like waterline lifts but more like sections taken from 
buttock lines. 


Keep your work small and neat and the best of luck. 


Make a choice of the ship you would like to model in bone or ivory and depending on 
the size of the original make a wooden hull of a fairly hard wood on a 1/32" scale or to 
whatever size you fancy. There are dealers in cured bone and in some localities scrap 
ivory may be obtained. Get shin bones, beef or horse. Do you know of anybody that ree 
finishes piano keys? That is a source of planking. Old piano keys are apt to be more 
or less brittle so must be handled with care. I have a Midget Universal outfit and sawed 
the old ivory key to size with it. For a saw I used a metal cutting slotter, 2025" thick 
and 1-1/2" in dia. I cut the plank 1/16" wide. Then ran them thru the planer attach- 
ment to clean the slivers of wood that still stuck to the back of the plank from the 
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piano keys. 


As the keel, stem and stern post are heavier than the planking I made them of bone. 
For fastenings I used #28 brass wire threaded in a jewelers screw plate. Drill a hole the 
next size smaller than the wire and screw the wire into the hole, it does not need tapping, 
the threads cut on the wire will screw themselves in. Use hard brass wire and when cutting 
the threads use oil. Hold the wire in a pin vise when cutting the threads, also screw the 
wires into the holes with the pinvise and cut the wire off when in place. These fastenings 
will be smoothed down with a file. An aid is to lay the planking in Duco Cement, it is 
colorless and does not stain. A ship with sharp lines like a clipper is a little easier 
to plank as there is not so much sharp bending to do. Naturally there will be some fit- 
ting. of the planks to be done, save most of this to go below the turn of the bilge where 
it will not be so visible,- I don't mean by this to do careless work but on such a small 
scale it is practically impossible to shape the planks as they should be. A fine cut file, 
fine sandpaper and a fine grit stone on the Handy Grinder are helpful in shaping the plank. 
A jewelers saw will be very useful with at least a 540 saw blade or finer. While planking 


keep the fastenings in an orderly fashion like fastenings would be if driven into ship 
frames. 


Ivory can be made flexible by soaking it in household vinegar. Bone can too but it 
takes longer. Understand that a weak solution of sulphuric acid will also make bone or 


ivory pliable. Have not tried the acid. The vinegar does not stain and the ivory retains 
its hardness. 


The deck furnishings can be wooden blocks covered with thin bone or ivory. Another 
point while making the hull, either carve thin bulwarks as a part of the hull or attach 
these thin strips later. They must be as thin as they can be worked and are necessary to 
fasten the ivory bulwarks and rail to. Use as many screw wire fastenings as you can and 
do not depend too much on an adhesive. Be careful when making deep borings such as thru 
the keel stem and stern post and channels, drills break easy there and you may have trouble 
having the wire screws twist off as you run them thru these heavy members. 


SHIP PHOTOGRAPHER 
Kenneth Clyde Jenkins 
2030 84th Avenue, Oakland 21, California 


In answer to the many requests for a list of his photographs, Mr. Jenkins (N.R.G.) 
has prepared what he calls his Catalog Number (ne. The Guild has received @ copy of a very 
limited edition of thirty. The catalog is divided into five sections: first section lists 
steam and motor vessels; second section sailing vessels and sailing vessels with auxiliary 
power; third section is devoted to bay and river craft. The fourth section deals with 
fishing boats, while the fifth is a listing of photos of government vessels. To sum it up 


there are 35 pages, size 8} x 11", single spaced and each item is keyed for easy identifi- 
cation. 


Prints are priced at 15¢ in postcard size, or $1.00 for 8" x 10" and are all made on 
single weight glossy paper. Realizing that very many Guild members are collectors of ship 
photos and as a service, we are pleased to give you here the listing of sailing vessels as 
taken from the catalog. The complete catalog will be mailed to any members interested, by 
the Secretary of the Guild. “Denotes under sale 


NEGATIVE NAMp- OF DESCRIPTION OF 

NUMBER VESSEL VESSEL 

CN-99300 ADMIRAL KARFANGER ex L'AVENIR GER 4M BK STL TRA 
38800 ADVENTURESS AMER 2M AUX SCH SF PLT 
130010 ALMIRANTE SALDANHA BR AUX 4M BKN STL TRA 
133501 AMAZON AMER 4M WC BKN 
CN=132300 ANNE COMYN AMi:R 5M BKN * 
CN-99302 ARCHER AMER BKN 

CN~99301 THE ARES GR AUX BKN TRA 


GN-39000 ARTHUR SEWALL AMER S/V 


CN~-131001 


WISCOMBE PARK 
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CN=131011 BLACK DOUGLAS AMER 3 M AUX SCH YCT 
137700 C.A. THAYER and CHARLES R. WILSON AMER 3M COD FSH SCH PS 
38810 CALIFORIIA ex ZODIAC - AMER 2M AUX SCH SF PLT 
133380 CASCO AMER 2M SEALING SCH 
CN-133300 CHARLES LEVI WOODBURY AMER 2M SCH * 
CN-99308  CHILTONFORD 4M BK 
CN-131010 CHRISTIAN RADICH NOR 3M TRA SHP * 
CN-131900 CLAN McFARLANE BRIT 3M SHP 
CN-99350 COLUMBIA AMER 2M SCH 
CN-134510 DANMARK USCG 3M TRA SHP * 
130030 DANMARK DAN AUX SHP STL TRA S 
38670 E.W.SCRIPPS AMER AUX 2M SCH 
CN=134520 EAGLE ex HORST WESSEL USCG 3M TRA SHP * 
CN=131006 ECHO AMER 4M BKN * 

132200 WARD SEWALL AMER 4M BK QTR D 

CN~99400  ELGINSHIRE BRIT 4M BK * 

132000 FANTOME AMER 4M SCH YCT 

CN-131008 FLORENCE M. PENLEY AMER 4M SCH 

137500 FORESTER ANER 4M SCH 

CN-131015  GEYSIR DAN 3M SHP A 

134102 GJOA NOR SLOOP 

CN-99401 GRANADA BRIT 4M BK * 

CN-99404 HELENE AMER 4M SCH 

CN~99408 § HESPER AMER 3M BK "Blood Ship" 

CN-136000 HORST WESSEL GER 3M TRA SHP * 

CN-131014 INCA AMER 5M SCH * 

CN-135200 INDIAN EMPIRE BRIT 3M BK 

130040 JAMES JOHNSON AMER 4M WC BKN 

CN-131007 JAMES ROLPH ex CELTIC MONARCH AMER 3M SHP * 

133390 JENNIE F. DECKER AMER 2M HALIBUT SCH * 
133500 JOHN C. MEYER AMER 4M BKN D BH 
“CN-131004 JOHN D. SPRECKELS AMER BGN 

132201 JOHN ENA AMER 4M EK * 
CN-135000 JOSEPH CONRAD AMER 3M TRA SHP 

CN-135001 LA ROCHEJAQUELEIN FR 3M BK 

CN-131005 LALLA ROOKH 3M I BK 

CN-99411  LANCASHIR® WITCH 3M YCT 

CN-99406 MAGGIE RUSS AMER 3M SCH 

CN-131002 MAID of ENGLAND 311 BKN 

133900 MARINERO MEX CONV SCH ENS 

133350 MAY AMER 2M SCH * HU 

CN-131009 MINDORA iER 4M SCH D 

CN-99303 MONONGAHELA AMER 3M TRA SHP 

CN-131012 MOUNT STEWART 3M CLIP SHP * 

CN-99412 NEREUS AMER 3M BK 

13400 OLGA DAN 4M SCH 

CN-99402 OLYMPIC AMER BK “Freak Rig" * 

CN-131016  OWENEE AMER 4M BK 

130002 PACIFIC QUEEN ex STAR OF ALASKA AWER 3M SHP 

137000 PACIFIC QUEEN ex STAR OF ALASKA AMER 3M SHP BR 

EKT-500 PACIFIC QUMEN ex STAR OF ALASKA AMER 3M SHP BR 

CN=131017 PERSIAN EMPIRE BRIT 3M SHP 

CN~99405 QUEEN AMER 5M SCH * 

CN~99409 REAPER 3M BK * 

CN-99305 ROLPH AMER BKN 

CN-99407 ST. PAUL AMER 3M SHP * 

CN-130005 STAR OF FINLAND AMER 3M BK 

130000 STAR OF INDIA ex EUTERPE AMER 3M I BK 

130001 STAR OF INDIA ex EUTERPE AMER 3M I BK QTR 

cN-99403 TIDAL WAVE 3M BK 

CN=131003 TRADE WIND AMER 4M SCH * 

137600 WAWONA AMER 3M SCH Distant View 


BRIT 3M SHP 
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SEA GULL PLANS 
"Plans for Modelmakers — Drawn by Modelmakers" 
from Mehrel Shank 


In the middle 30's, Thomas Hornsby NRG and William Crothers, a skilled professional 
architect, became dissatisfied with the material then available to serious modelmakers. 
They found that too often, the draftsman had done only the most superficial research in pre~ 
paring the model plan, or that obvious reconstructions were not noted for the modelmaker, 
details were lacking in many case, and in other examples they found plans of ships with 
famous names, but for which no known information was available. So, Hornsby and Crothers 
started collecting information for their own personal use, with the intention of producing 
plans of the highest quality, as a record of their work, and as an example of what could 
& be done. They wanted to produce plans so detailed and so accurate, that a skilled model- 

maker would experience difficulty in including all the information in his model. As the 
project was not intended for commercial purposes, they felt they could spend as much time 
as necessary in research and the final delineation of the drawings. They finally completed 
one plan, and in showing it to their fellow members of the Ship Model Society of Philadel- 
phia, they received requests that the club members be allowed to have copies for their own 
files. Realizing then that other modellers might have need of such plans, arrangements 
were made with James Bliss & Cos, and Mr. A. J. Fisher to retail the drawings under the 
mame SEA GULL PLANS. None of these designs have been produced in kit form, nor have they 
ever been advertised. They must sell on merit alone. 


The arrangement whereby these plans are produced is rather unique. Mr. Hornsby does 
the necessary research, which is very intensive and complete, together they work out the 
many problems of design and arrangement, while Mr. Crothers does the excellent drafting. 
For clarity, attention to detail, and his simplicity of presentation, it is doubtful if 
Mr. Crothers has an equal. The research is so thorough, and the drafting so near perfec- 
tion, that only one plan is produced every year or so, and the subject matter of these 


) plans is as unusual as the excellent quality. Available at the present time are the 
following: 


AMERICAN ROW GALLEY, War of 1812, scale 1/2" = an excellent example for a built-up model, 
or for one who does not like the tedious work of rigging. 


Submarine USS PERCH, scale 1/8" = the fourth submarine lost in World War II, and as far ab 
is known, the latest plan of this type to be offered to modelmakers. ; 


Destroyer USS FARRAGUT, #348, scale 1/8" - the first modern American destroyer to be built 
between 1919 and 1934, participated in 13 major actions in the Pacific. 


Steam Frigate MISSISSIPPI, 1841, scale 1/8" — side-wheel type, unusual and interesting 
type of model much neglected by modellers. The research covered a period of ten years. 


Revenue Cutter WASHINGTON, 1837, scale 1/8" - a very complete design, a history of this 
ship appeared in the Journal for March 1950. 


Ship-sloop GERMANTOWN, 1845, scale 1/8" - in preparation in 1952. 


, “ Non-magnetic schooner CARNEGIE, 1909, scale 1/8" = this design is now being prepared for 
one of our better known NRG members who will use their design for a popular construction 
article in a national magazine. 


The fact that so few plans have been produced since they started, alone indicates 
their superb quality. Each plan contains as much information on the type it represents 
as a book possibly could. All these plans are worthy of being included in a list of ‘ 
‘models to build', and I cannot help but wonder why they have never been brought to the 
attention of the members of the Guild. 


The prices asked are most moderate, and I have but one fault to find with these plans - 
there are not enough of them. 
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James W. Harbin, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary of the Nautical Research Guild 


Because of the steady growth of the Guild from the original group of five members in 

1948 to its present membership of over three hundred, the work of the Secretary has grown 
in proportion. It has now become necessary to create a new post ~ that of assistant 
secretary. To this end, the Board has selected Mr. James W. Harbin, Jr. to fill this 
important position. 

James \i, Harbin, Jr. 

4110 Beall Street 

Landover Hills, Maryland 


Although Mr. Harbin is well known to many of the members throughout the east, because e 
of our widespread membership we feel that a brief account of his activities is necessary. 
Mr. Harbin is employed by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, 
D. C. He first started ship modeling in 1936 with McCann's SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS and is 
currently modeling the Creat Lakes schooner LUCIA A. SIMPSON, Although he has made many 
models his nautical interests have been also in the field of research. As Librarian of 
the Washington Ship Model Society, he has collected much valuable maritime data of inter- 
est to not only the modeler but also to the serious researcher. His office of Secretary 
of this 27 year old society expired recently. He was also ship model editor of the 
"Tiller" (ncw defunct). His letter states: "I think there are enough people available 
locally that I can call on for help to get almost any reasonable job done satisfactorily". 


Mr. William E. Lee, 10 lest Luray Ave., Alexandria, Virginia has volunteered his 
assistance to Mr. Harbin and the Secretary. Mr. Lee is also a member of the Washington 
Ship Model Society and has had many years experience in ship modeling and research. 


LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY & 


Excerpt from a Letter from Edouard A. Stackpole (N.R.G.), Curator Mystic Seaport. 
"It is indeed good to know that you are receiving more and more inquiries for plans of 
old whalers. Of course, the early 19th Century whaleship was not as standardized a de= 
sign as the CHARLES W. MORGAN and the 1840 era opened the way for the construction of the 
deck-house type which featured whaleships thereafter. The earlier types were brigs and 
brigantines as well as barks and ships. In some instances like the LADY ADAMS and the 
MINERVA, they were China vessels adapted for whaling and capable of fast speed. 


A bit from a letter from James W. Harbin, Jr. "I visited with Fred Avery (N.R.G.) at 
the Naval Academy ifuseum and saw the model of the FAIR AMERICAN. She is a beautiful lit- 
tle ship and I learned she does not have deadlights in the quarter deck and the partition 
at the break of the quarter deck was removable so that the after guns on the main deck 
could be worked. 
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From Winston Langdon: 


SHIPLOVERS* SOCIETIES IN AUSTRALIA. 


fhrough our member Captain Harry O'May, the Guild has been cognizant of the Ship-= 
lovers' Society of Tasmania. This present is to say I have made contact with several Ship~ 
lovers' Societies in Australia and am receiving help from them in my research work, At the 
end of this letter I will add a list with addresses. 


The Shiplovers' Society of Victoria publishan "Annual Dog Watch" for the Shiplovers' 

Societies of Australia. Now in its 10th year "Dog Jatch" is an illustrated book of about 
100 pages containing excellent narratives and personal remembrances of the sea, the ships 

. and the seamen. It has been my privilege to get several issues of "Dog Watch" and enjoy 
their good reading. It is a pleasure to know this Journal travels the seven seas to visit 


a the old ship lovers and the latter day admirers of sail as well as the fine men who served 
in the windjammers. 


The Editor of "Dog Watch" is Miss S. A. E. Strom, Box 1169 K, G.P.0., Melbourne, 
Australia. Miss Strom is a capable writer and her work appears in other maritime publica~ 
tions. "Dog ‘iatch" must be seen to be appreciated. Of back issues there are several num- 


bers available at inexpensive prices in shillings. U. S. currency dollars are acceptable 
from buyers in our country. 


I give you a message from Mr. Es A. Christie which I quote: “If you have the oppor-= 
tunity will you kindly convey to the Nautical Research Guild the best wishes of the Ship- 
lovers' Society of Victoria, and kindred societies in Australia. Any inquiry for informa~ 
tion regarding the Shipping from your members will be gladly supplied if in our power". 


Shiplovers' Society of Victoria, Hon. Treasurer: E, M. Christie 
Box 1169 K, G.PeOc, Melbourne, Australia 


e Shiplovers' Society of New South Wales, Hon. Secretary: Wm. A. Henderson 
101 Woodland St., Balgowlah, New South Jales 


Shiplovers' Society of South Australia, Asst. Purser: H. W. Freer, 
22 Murdoch Avenue, Plympton, Adelaide, South Australia 


Shiplovers' Society of \lestern Australia, Hon. Secretary: 
Leslie E. M. Shenton, 8 Lillian St., Cotteslre, Freemantle, 
Western Australia 


Shiplovers' Society of Newcastle, Master: Lk. H. Sanders, street 
address not given, Newcastle, New South Vales > 


Shiplovers' Society of Tasmania, Chairman of Council: Captain Harry 
O'May, N.ReGe, Elouera, Bellerive, Hobart, Tasmania 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GROUP MLETING 


Please reserve Sunday July 26th, 2 PeMe, for the next meeting at Harry Bernahl's 
® Sketch Box at 16506 South Vermont Ave.e, Gardena. A talk on marine painting is anticipated. 


GUILD SLOP CHEST 


Forsale: "Norske Sailskuter", Vols. 3, 4, and 5. Each volume contains pictures of 
about 150 Norwegian sailing vessels, about half are former American, British or German 
: vessels. A brief account is given of the career of each under the Norwegian flag. The 
text is in Norwegian, but can be read with little difficulty even by one unfamiliar with 
this language. Price $3.00 per volume. F, W. Thober, 575 Bloomfield Ave., Nutley, N. Je 


"Credit for the picture of Col. Louis (Lewis) Ansart de Maresquelle used in the 
article "Massachusetts State Seals, Founiiries and Cannon" in the June 1953 issue, 
is hereby given to The State Street Trust Co. of Boston from their publication 
"Bits of France in Boston" and to the library at vracut, Mass." 
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Answer to Query of Horatio C. Flagg, P. 0. Box 256, Olympia, Washington, Noe 144. Answer 
hy E. N. Rich, Box 71K, Wellfleet, Mass. Mr. Flag has evidently had the same experience 
that I had on the subject of ships' guns and equipment. I discovered the lack of this data 
several years ago.Hope to produce a book on the subject. There is no one source for data 
and it must at present be collected from foreign and domestic ardnmance manuels, museums, 
nautical books, old prints, or old artillery manuels. I would suggest the following as a 
"starter": (1) Howard I. Chapelle's American Sailing Navy and American Sailing Ships (types 
of guns and gun carriages); (2) Percival Marshall & Co., 23 Great Queens St., We Ce 2, 
London, England, "Model Ships and Power Boats" for April, May, June, and July, 1952 (1 shil- 
ling each plus postage). It has a fine illustrative article of Old Ships' Guns by John N. 
Hampton covering guns, carriages, breechings and equipment in much detail - 1500-1820; 

(3) the American Neptune Magazine, Peabody Museum, Salem, Masse, $1.25 per copy, Jan. 1943, 
April 1943, and October 1947 issues (Revolutionary and 1812 guns and carriages); Mariner's © 
Mirror Nov. 1952, 10 shippings six pence; "Old Naval Gun Carriages" by J. De Moody. Hon. 
Secretary, Society for Nautical Research National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, S. W. 10, 

London, England (15th to 19th Century Gun Carriages). This and Marshall's are the best 

articles I have seen anywhere on Naval gun carriages. (5) "Artillery Thru the Ages" by 

Albert Manucy, National Parks Service, Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. (35¢), Artillery and Carriages in General; (6) U. S. Frigate Constitution, 

a brief account of her history together with data for model builders, also from Supt. of 
Documents (about 35¢) details of guns and carriages showing sizes of metal work; (7) Nauti- 

cal Research Guild (Journal) for July, 1948, Sept. 2949 and Sept. 1951 containing articles 

by Winthrop Pratt Jr. on guns and carriages plus details of guns and carriages of 1776. 

Marine Research Society, Peabody ifuseum, Salem, boos by David, "Ship Model Builder's Assist- 
ant, "Built-up Ship Model" and Ships of the Past, have some data as has Garbetts Naval 

Gunnery. Information on 1812 carronades and 1860 “amproved heavy gun carriage" is lacking. 
Often pictures and data of a general nature are available but real drawings on structural 
details and iron work are hard to locate. Some data is available at the Archives in Wash- 
ington, De C. and at Salem, Mass., but a visit is necessary for good results. At present 

it is necessary to check the period, nationality ami types and dig for results. I have 
recently completed a study of 1620 naval carriages ior the Plymouth Plantations. will be 


glad to be of any assistance I can. My library covers a considerable range in American 
and foreign data on this subject. 


INTRODUCING NEW MEMBERS 


Frank A, Mooreshead, 226 West 15th St., Philadelphie, Pennsylvania. "I am interested in 
coasting vessels and square riggers from the period beginning about 1800. I am particularly 
interested in Chesapeake Bay vessels where I have been sailing since 1905". Mr. Mooreshead 
is a friend of Thomas Hornsby. He sends a picture of his schooner which was built at Deals 
Island, Maryland in 1888 and she is the prettiest little thing you ever saw. 

William E. Maple, 4617 Denmark Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio. "I am fairly new at model ship 
building, my first was the BOUNTY which I finished about 15 years ago and I am now working 
on the SEA WITCH". 

Frank A, Smith. "I am interested in maritime history from the middle of the 18th cen- te 
tury and I am about equally divided in this interest between events and evolution and 
differentiation of the ships. Time and facilities for modeling now limited and I am making 
good use of the time available to acquire knowledge regarding methods, details of ship 
structure and sources of plans." 

Davis S. Holden, 16 Chaske Ave., Auburndale, Mass. "For a long time I have been study- 
ing the maritime history of my home state and New England. Am finally finding time to 
replace books, museums and trips to the shore with model building. I am most interested 

in the clippers and am now building the CUTTY SARK. A friend has just bought the RAMONA, 

a 46' sloop, built 1880 at Onset, Mass. and still in A-l condition." G. D. Jackson Jr. . 
introduced Mr. Holden to the Guild. 

Paul Henning Palmer, "I am interested in marine architecture and history and of course 
ship modeling. I have a model of the BOXER about finished and am now working on the hull 

of the schooner yacht ATLANTIC - 1/4" scale and am planning it for a sailing model so the 
kids can have a little fun. Have for years been planning to build an Algerian Chebec 
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according to Chapman and have finally laid down the keel. 5.32" scale but lack rigging 

details--I wonder if any member can help me on this. (See below for address) 

Albert Benjamin Potter, 1518 Lincoln Ave., San Rafael, California. Mr. Potter is recom 
mended to the Guild by our friend and charter member - Captain R. L. Lobez. He says "I am 
interested in Pacific Coast maritime history and am anxious to get a short list of books, 
as a starter, on the subject. 

, Guy Ildstad, Quatsino, B, C. "I am trying to trace the names of the sailing ships my 

; grandfather commanded which sailed out of Stavanger, Norway. His name was John Ildstad - 

‘ Master Mariner." 

. George L. Moskovics, 1216 North Crescent Heigits Blvd., Hollywood 46, California. From 
his application: "I first became interested in this activity when reading Conrad's sea stor+ 
ies. I found myself at a loss to understand the technical terminology. Looking up the 

aa meaning of the various terms used I became taken with the beauty of the sailing ships of 
the period, principally of the American Clipper Ship era and, having a fondness for doing 
things with my hands, decided to essay the building of a model of one. This was a number 
of years ago and I have since found it an interesting and rewarding hobby." 

Richard Stevens Ellis, 1105 Greenway Drive, Anderson, Indiana. "My interests lie in the 
sail ships from the very beginning to the advent of iron and steel as construction materials. 
I get great satisfaction in the ships themselves, their construction, handling and develop~ 
ment. Masting and rigging, and naval ordnance are two of my strongest points." 


Herman G. Bender, 5205 S.E. 37th, Portland 2, Oregon. "My chief interest is in the model- 
ing of sailing ships and through the Nautical Research Journal, I hope to get much valuable 
information. 

Arthur Guy Henning, 3265 Boston Blvd., Apt. Dl2, Detroit, 6, Michigan. "I have been a 


ship modeler for 20 years and am a charter member of the Great Lakes Shipbuilders Guild. 

I am now working on the following models: U.S.S. FARRAGUT, a destroyer, Frigate ESSEX, 

ROYAL SOVEREIGN (1617) U.S.S. PENNSYLVANIA (120 gun ship), Clipper FLYING FISH". 

Dennis Phillips Gilchrist, 821 Bates, Lansing, Michigan. Mr. Gilchrist's application 
* gives his home address. His letter says "My occupation is, as of now, that of a soldier 

and I am not quite sure what it will be when I get discharged from the army". His letter 

is dated Uijonbu, Korea, June 1, '53. His application states: "I am most interested in the 

development of ships from the period of 500 B.C. to 1600 A.D. but am going to try to spe- 

cialize in the period of 900 to 1400 A. De" Good Luck = soldier. 

Bay State Ship Model Makers Club, Boston, Massachusetts, Norman LeGacy Secretary., 19 Harris 

Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. Both Mr. LeGacy and the Bay State Ship Model Makers Club 
will be introduced upon the receipt of their applications in the August number. 


Changes in addresses in the roster: 
John V. Speak to 6761 W. 87th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
Thomas Patrick Boyd to ».0. Box 37, San Francisco, Calif. 
Henry Blackstone to 60 Lynwood Dr., iestlake, Daly City 25, Calif. 
Charles F . H. Menges to 2570 Romany Road, Sacramento, Calif. 
A. E. Nichols to West Hampton Beach, Long Island, N. Y. 
William Durfee Wilkinson to 205 E. 78 St., Apt. New York 21, N. Y. 
e Thomas K. Sherwood III to 82 Whittier St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Mr. Palmer's address is Solvang, California, 


Answer to Query Noe 142 by Gilman D. Jackson, 17 Linden Road, Melrose, Mass. by John We 
: Parker, 4 East Lenox, Chevy Chase, Md. Elizabethan Galley -- plans of an Elizabethan 
galley are available from Brown, Son & Ferguson, Ltd., Glasow. You might try James Bliss, 
° 342 Atlantic Ave., Boston. The Science Museum, South Kensington, London, S. We 7, and 
‘ the Maritime Museum, Greenwich, S. E. 10, also publish catalogs. "The Old Time Ships" 
is written by Guild member John R. Stevens, Room 6, 401 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, and 
is a very good book. If I can be of further assistance to you do not hesitate to ask. 
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From Captain Leighton Robinson, "American Sea Songs and Shanties. 


I am sending you a list from the Library of Congress which gives the names of the 
American Sea Songs and Shanties which were recorded by me and others for the Collection 
of the Archives of American Folk Songs. This, with the preface edited by Duncan Enrich 
which is in both collections, confirms my former letters to you that my older shanties 
with chorus are accepted as authentic sea shanties as really sung for working tasks aboard : 
ship and had become American Folk Lore. It has been my chief aim these many years to sing ‘ 
and teach them to the lads and others who gathered around a campfire, sea scout rallies 

or yacht club gatherings during my last 50 years in California and British Columbia. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS ~ REFERENCE DEPARTMENT = MUSIC DIVISION — RECORDING LABORATORY 


NEW RELEASES OF LP 335 MICROGROOVE RECORDINGS OF FOLK MUSIC OF THE UNITED STATES ISSUED 
FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THi. ARCHIVE OF AMERICAN FOLK SONG 


To the Recording Laboratory: Enclosed is my remittance payable to the Librarian of Con- 
gress for which please send by parcel post insured the LP records checked below. 


Add 10). of above for Federal Tax except orders for export & exempt institutions «. «Ss « « 
Add the charge for packing, postage & insurance from below schedule of rates « . « ds 


Rates for mailing 1 or 2 records - East of Miss River 45¢ - West of Miss. River 60¢ 
Rates for mailing 3 to 5 records ~ East of Miss. River 60¢ — West of Miss. River 75¢ 
Rates for mailing 6 to 9 records - East of Miss River 75¢ ~ West of Miss River $1.20 e 


eeeeL26 AMERICAN SEA SONGS AND SHANTIES ~ containing: Haul the Bowline sung by Richard 
Maitland; Blow, Boys, Blow, sung by Noble B. Brown; The Drunken Sailor sung by 
Richard Maitland; Reuben Ranzo sung by Noble B. Brown; A-Roving, or the Amsterdam 
Maid and Heave Away sung by Richard Maitland; The Sailor's Alphabet sung by Capt. 
Leighton Robinson; Paddy Doyle and Paddy, Get Back sung by Richard Maitland; The 
Dead Horse, or Poor Old Man and Johnny Boker sung by Capt. Leighton Robinson . «$4.50 


eeeeL27 AMERICAN SEA SO.iGS AND SHANTIES = containing: When Jones's Ale was New sung by 
John M. (Sailor Dad) Hunt; Blow the Man Down sung by Noble B. Brown; Blow the Man 
Down (II), So Handy, Me. Boys, So Handy and A Long Time Ago sung by Richard Maitland; 
Rio Grande, Whiskey Johnny, Roll the Cotton Down, Rolling Home and Homeward Bound 

sung by Capt. Leighton Robinson, Alex Barr, Arthur Brodeur, and Leighton McKenzie.#4.50 


In an organization like ours the little old 3¢ stamp sure gets a workout and we feel 
pretty well acquainted with all hands, but after all there's nothing quite like a warm € 
handclasp and a meeting face to face. This past week we had our first member visit us 

from "east of the Rockies", illiam (Bill) Lee from Alexandria, Virginia. When you have 

been corresponding with a fellow for dhout five years you can imagine how we felt when 

out of the blue a letter arrived with "I'll be along to see you over the Fourth of July". 

We didn't have to plan to entertain Bill - - No, Sir, we just gammed about ships and 

things for two whole days, stopping to eat occasionally. It being the Fourth we couldn't ‘ 
get the group together to meet Bill but one of our founder members, Arthur M. Rudd of ‘ 
Long Beach, left his desk and came up for a short visit with Bill -= and I ask you, is F 
there a better way to spend the Fourth? . 
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